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IITEP^STATES 
DEPARTMENT' 
*  AGRICULTURE- 


INF  O  RMAT  XON> 


PRIMER  FOE  TOW  FARMERS 


Speaking  Time;     10  minutes. 


WEDNESDAY,  Decemb^-g,"'!^! 


NOT  FOR  PTJBLI CATION 


ANNOUNCEMENT :    Neighbor  Thompson,  town  farmer,  is  with  us  again  at  this  time,  to 
read  another  installment  from  the  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  which  comes  to  you 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Mr.  Thompson's 
chat  today  is  very  much  in  keeping  with  the  season.    All  right,  Neighbor  

My  friend  and  next-door  neighbor,  W.  R.  B,,  insists  that  my  house  is  still 
full  of  holes." 

Mrs.  T.  has  been  telling  me  the  same  thing  for  some  time  in  various  ways. 

"Everywhere  in  this  house  everywhere  there  is  that  cold  wind,"  she 

has  been  declaring. 

"And  that's  not  all.    The  windows  rattled  so  last  night,  I  couldn't  sleep." 

And  so  on.    Well,  between  the  two  of  them,  they  got  me  to  believing 
it  myself. 

Naturally,  there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  desert  my  easy  chair  before 
the  fireplace,  and  find  out  where  the  cold  air  came  from. 

And  now  I  can  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  a  faultfinder 
is  always  busy. 

I  remembered,  immediately,  the  broken  pane  in  the  cellar  window  where  we 
put  the  coal  in;  and  I  remembered  that  the  window  over  the  stationary  wash  tubs 
was  loose.    But  I  fixed  these  windows,  and  also  the  hinge  on  the  basement  door, 
and  still  the  cold  air  swept  through  the  house.    Where  was  it  coming  from?    By  this 
time,  I  was  getting  interested,  as  well  as  Mrs.  T. 

We  decided  to  go  at  it  systematically.    With  pad  and  pencil  in  hand,  Mrs, 
T.  and  I  made  the  rounds  of  the  house,  finding  fault  and  jotting  down  all  defects. 

When  we  got  through,  we  had  quite  a  list  as  you  might  imagine,  if  you've  ever 

tried  it  yourself  on  a  well-seasoned  house. 


The  kitchen  door,  for  instance,  had  shrunk  away  from  the  weather  stripping. 
There  was  a  crack  underneath,  and  the  door  rattled  whenever  the  wind  blew. 


Two  or  three  windows  were  in  sad  need  of  fasteners  several  of  them  were 

either  loose,  so  that  they  rattled;  or  tight,  so  that  they  stuck  when  you  tried  to 
raise  them. 
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The  kitchen  porch,  was  o"oen  on  two  sides,  giving  the  wind  a  full  sweep 
at  the  kitchen  door. 

The  front  door  was  slightly  loose;  and  "besides  tightening  it  up,  we  also 
decided  that  we  needed  a  stora  door. 

Well,  these  are  a  few  of  the  faults  we  found.    We  found  others  later  on, 

and  then  Boh  Sawyer  my  other  next-door  neighbor  dropped  in  and  contributed 

his  hit. 

Bob  fo":nd  spaces  between  the  "baseboards  and  the  floors,  through  which  the 
wind  could  "blow  at  will. 

Well,  that  was  that.    The  first  thing  to  do  about  it,  at  least  in  my  case, 
was  to  get  somebody  to  help  me.     I  got  Bud  Jackson,  the  carpenter,  to  lay  metal 
weather  strips  to  every  window  and  outside  door  in  the  house.     Then  I  had  him 
partially  enclose  the  kitchen  porch;  and  build  a  storm  door  at  the  front  door 
entrance. 

I  guess  I  neglected  to  mention  to  you  that  single  floors  on  the  second 
story  ,  which  were  laid  originally  with  unseasoned  timber,  were  full  of  cracks. 
Anyway,  Jackson  is  now  engaged  in  laying  a  top  floor  through  our  entire  up- 
stairs—— using  plenty  of  felt  paper  on  top  of  the  old  floor  before  laying  the 
new  one. 

Among  other  things,  he  has  also  nailed  base- shoe  to  the  baseboard  all 
around  every  room,  making  a  tight  joint  between  the  baseboards  and  the  new  floors. 

While  Bud  has  been  doing  this,  I  have  been  spending  my  evenings  fixing 
up  the  cellar.    You  know,  when  this  house  of  mine  was  built,  the  builder  did 
something  that  was  more  common  years  ago  than  it  is  now.    He  left  an  open  space 
between  the  floor  joists  and  the  siding  of  the  house,  so  that  cold  air  might 
blow  down,  between  the  sub-siding  and  the  plaster;  or  that  the  heated  air  from 
furnace  in  the  cellar  might  rise  clear  to  the  attic.    Well,  when  the  carpenters 
laid  the  sills  of  the  house  on  top  of  the  foundation,  they  failed  to  bed  the  timbers 
in  mortar.     So  there  was  a  space  varying  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  inch  under  the 
sills  which  naturally  left  a  convenient  loophole  for  the  wind. 

To  remedy  all  this,  I  tacked  pieces  of  metal  lath  into  the  spaces  between 
the  joists;  and  then  plastered  this  with  hard-wall  plaster,  in  order  to  close 
the  opening  which  extended  up  to  the  studding. 

Then  I  took  a  small  pointing  trowel  and  pointed  up  the  crack  between  the 
sills  and  the  foundation, 

Now,  with  all  this  done,  we  notice  quite  a  difference,  indeed.    But  there 
was  also  a  little  work  begging  to  be  done  OUTSIDE  the  house,  I  found. 

So,  at  W.R.B.'s  suggestion,  I  banked  soil  several  inches  high  around  the 
foundation,  on  all  sides  of  the  house.     Then  on  the  North  and  West  sides  I  added 
a  covering  of  pine  boughs,  brought  in  from  the  woods. 

Years  ago  I  used  to  wonder  at  the  way  many  people  in  the  South  lived  in 

houses  set  upon  brick  pillars  with  the  wind  whistling  under  them  and  sweeping 

in  through  every  crack.     It  reminded  me  of  the  story  about  the  man  who  froze 
his  feet  while  eating  Christmas  dinner.    This  story,  by  the  way,  was  told  to  me 
for  the  truth.     It  happened  up  North,  in  the  days  of  hand-made  floors.  And 
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evidently  the  owner  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  bank  up  around  the  foundation 
before  cold  weather. 

I  am  also  told  that  many  carelessly  constructed  houses  are  without  sub-? 
siding.     The  siding  may  be  nailed  directly  to  the  studding,  or  the  paper  may  not 
have  been  fitted  properly,    I'll  tell  you  what  I  did  myself  a  year  or  so  ago. 
I  removed  the  siding  from  the  entire  northern  and  western  sides,  and  applied  plenty 
of  paper,  with  an  extra  layer  around  the  windows.     Then  the  siding  was  replaced, 
and  you*.d  be  surprised  what  a  difference  those  layers  of  weather  proof  paper  made. 

Insulation  not  only  keeps  out  frost  and  drafts,  but  it  keeps-  down  the  coal 
bills,  very  effectively.     It  is  the  surest  method  I  know,  in  fact. 

Storm  sash  over  windows,  is  another  good  bit  of  insurance  in  localities  of 
real  cold  weather. 

All  in  all,  I  feel  pretty  good  about  my  recent  few  days'  work.     I  can  look 
forward  now  to  solid  comfort  before  the  open  fireplace,  reading,  listening  to  the 
radio,  and  hearing  the  wind  howl  out-of-doors.     It  is  a  mighty  peaceful, 
comfortable  feeling  when  you  can  listen  to  the  wind  howl,  and  say  "Let  her  howl." 

AUIT0UITCEI.ES17T ;    Neighbor  Thoj^son  has  just  brought  you  the  primer  for  Town  Farmers, 

which  Station  presents  each  Wednesday  through  the  cooperation  of  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Agriculture.    Mr.  Thompson  will  be  back  again  next  Wednesday  at 
this  same  time. 


y^-OTT  I T  ED^STAT  E  S 
-D'fPARTMENT" 


PRIMES.  F03.  TO""  FARMERS 


SPSAEI1TC-  THE:    10  minutes. 


Wednesday,  December  9,  1931a 
NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Al"'C""*:r..:Z'.:T:     Wednesday,  and  Station-  -again  presents  Neighbor  [Ehompson 

ar.d  Ms  primer  for  Town  Farmers,  "brought  to  you  each  week  through  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    Today,  Neighbor  Thompson  is  going  to 
give  us  a  few  pointers  about  the  winter  care  of  house  plants,    neighbor  Thompson- — 

 ooOoo  

Some  of  ray  neighbors  complain  that  they  never  have  much  luck  with 
plants.    But  is  it  all  a  matter  of  luck?    Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  lady  asked  me 
what  was.  the  matter  with  one  of  her  plants.     It  seems  she  had  a  fuchsia  on  the 
porch  and  brought  it  in  when  the  weather  got  cool.    How  nearly  all  the  leaves  have 
fallen  off. 

I  told  the  lady  that  might  be  due  to  any  one  of  half  a  dozen  different 
things.    Perhaps  the  plant  has  been  allowed  to  dry  out  while  it  ~e.s  still  on  the 
porch.    Perhaps  it  is  loaded  with  red  slider  -  that  little  insect  mite  that 
works  on  the  leaves,  and  sucks  the  life  out  of  then,     perhaps  the  plant  may  have 
been  given  too  much  water  when  it  was  first  brought  into  the  house.  Perhaps 
cooking  gas  is  leaking  from  some  fixture,  or  the  burned  gas  from  the  cooking 
range  is  turning  carbon  monoxide  gas  into  the  room  where  the  fuchsia  is  being 
kept,    perhaps  the  plant  has  outgrown  the  pot  and  is  pot-bound  and  needs  a  larger 
pot  and  fresh  soil. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  in  most  sections,  house  plants  that  were  kept 
on  the  porch  and  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  have  all  been  brought  into  the 
house.     In  other  words,  they  have  undergone  a  complete  change  of  living  conditions. 


It  naturally  follows  that  when  you  bring  the  plants  into  the  house  in 
the  fall  that  you  very  greatly  shorten  their  daylight  hours,  or  at  least  reduce 
the  quantity  of  light  that  reaches  them.    Following  Nature's  rule,  the  plants 
change  their  habit  of  growth,  and  you  wonder  why  they  are  not  doing  so  well  as 
they  did  before  you  brought  them  into  the  house. 

This  suggests  to  all  of  us  the  necessity  for  giving  the  plants  as  much 
light  as  possible  during  the  shortening  days  of  the  year.    One  mistake  many  of  us 
make  in  the  care  of  our  house  plants  is  that  we  crowd  too  many  plants  into  a 
given  space,  they  shade  each  other,  and  in  that  way  reduce  the  amount  of  light 
available  for  the  leaves.     In  addition  to  crowding  the  windows  full  of  plants,  ^e 
shut  the  light  out  of  our  homes,    rieep  only  enough  plants  in  the  home  for  decors,- 
tive  purposes,  but  not  enough  so  that  they  will  be  crowded  together  or  shut  out 
any "appreciable  amount  of  light. 
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After  all,  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  our  homes  is  more  often 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  house  plants  to  make  a  good  growth.     In  the  first 
place,  the  air  is  too  dry,  and  in  the  second  place,  it  is  generally  too  warm. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  be  getting  thin  "blooded  and  require  more  heat  than 
we  used  to,  and  we  complain  of  'the  house  "being  cold  if  it  is  only  a  degree  or 
two  below  normal.    iTow  supposing  that  the  normal  house  temperature  is  69  or  70 
degrees,  most  house  plants  V7ill  get  along  very  nicely,  60  to  55  degrees  in  the 
daytime,  and  around  55  to  60  degrees,  or  even  as  low  as  52  or  53  degrees  at  night, 

I  remember  when  my  mother  had  wonderful  house  plants.    But  we  did  not 
have  gas,  we  heated  with  open  fireplaces,  and  the  living  rooms  "became  so  chilly 
at  night  when  the  fires  were  banked  that  we  often  had  to  draw  the  plants  away 
from  the  windows  and  put  newspapers  over  them  to  protect  them.     In  spite  of  this 
all  "but  the  most  tender  plants  made  a  splendid  growth.    With  modern  heating 
appliances,  we  keep  the  temperature  of  the  living  rooms  where  the  plants  are 
kept  near  70  degrees  day  and  night  and  at  times  the  temperature  is  even  higher. 
This  results  in  a  soft,  flabby  growth  of  the  plants,  a  growth  which  collapses 
under  unfavorable  conditions.    Just  let  a  tender  hot-house  plant  get  a  draft 
of  cold  air  and  it  suffers,  but  a  plant  that  has  been  grown  at  a  lower  temperature 
and  is  therefore  hardy  will  not  only  stand  a  little  chilling,  but  seems  to  be 
improved  by  it. 

How,  don't  misunderstand  me,  for  I  would  not  advise  you  to  take  your 
house  plant  outdoors  on  a  cool ,  sunshiny  day  nor  on  a  warm  rainy  day  and  allow 
them  to  remain  exposed  to  the  wind  and  the  elements  in  general,  but  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  grow  them  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  that  maintained  in  most 
of  our  living  rooms. 

As  I  said,  dry  atmosphere  is  the  bane  of  house  plants,  that  and  the 
small  addition  to  the  air  in  our  homes  of  carbon  monoxide  from  open  gas  burners > 
or  even  the  leaking  of  unburned  gases  from  the  pipes.    This  carbon  monoxide  and 
unburned  gas  in  the  air  is  injurious  to  us  as  well  as  to  the  plants  and  so 
should  be  avoided.     In  the  first  place  every  gas  burner  should  be  ventilated  into 
a  vent  pipe  or  chimney  so  as  to  carry  off  the  burned  gas  fumes.     Then  all 
fixtures  should  be  tight  so  that  there  will  be  no  leakage  of  gas  in  the  house. 

The  next  question  is  how  to  provide  moisture  to  overcome  the  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  home.     In  the  old  days  of  hot  air  furnaces,  we  used  to 
keep  a  pan  of  water  in  the  air-duct  to  provide  moisture,    With  steam  or  hot 
water  heat  there  is  no  change  of  air,  except  what  comes  in  through  the  cracks 
and  the  windows.    We  simply  heat  the  air  tha,t  is  in  the  rooms  and  the  more  you 
raise  the  temperature  of  the  air  the  relatively  drier  it  becomes.     This  can  be 
corrected  to  some  extent  by  setting  pans  of  water  on  the  radiators. 

Another  method  is  to  allow  a  kettle  to  boil  upon  the  stove,  giving 
off  its  cloud  of  steam  into  the  atmosphere.    You  know  there  is  something 
fascinating  about  the  old-fashioned  teakettle  and  the  way  it  will  sing  over  a 
slow  fire*     The  keeping  of  the  teakettle  steaming  hot  on  the  stove  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  adding  a  little  moisture  to  the  air  and  making  the  air  more 
suitable  for  the  growing  of  plants. 

In  greenhouses  the  florists  spray  water  on  the  walks  and  over  the  plants 
and  so  add  plenty  of  moisture  to  the  air,  but  we  can't  do  that  in  our  homes  and 
the  pans  of  water  on  the  radiators  or  the  teakettle  singing  its  snng  on  the  cook 
stove  will  serve  the  same  purpose. 
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Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  the.t  plants  get  hungry  and  thirsty  just  as  we 
do?    ""hen  we  are  either  hungry  or  thirsty  -  we  become  tired  end  languid  and 
sometimes  cross.    When  plants  are  in  need  of  food  or  water  they  become  languid, 
they  stop  growing,  and  if  their  moisture  supply  is  sufficiently  reduced  they  wilt 
That  is  their  only  v;ay  of  telling  us  that  they  are  being  neglected. 

I  have  been  asked  many  times  to  give  a  definite  rule  for  the  watering 
of  house  plants.    The  only  rule  that  I  know  of  is  the  one  that  Mrs.  Thompson 
follows  in  taking  care  of  her  house  plants,  and  that  is  that  she  gives  her  plants 
a  little  water  each  and  every  day,  varying  the  Quantity  according  to  the  moisture 
condition  of  the  soil.     It  is  an  easy  matter  to  determine  how  moist  or  how  dry 
the  soil  in  the  flower  pots  may  be  by  simply  feeling  of  it  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers.     Color  is  not  always  a  good  guide,  but  the  touch  or  the  feel  of  the  soil 
will  tell  very  nearly  whether  the  plant  needs  watering  or  not.    It  is  safe,  how- 
ever, to  assume  that  plants  kept  in  the  dry  atmosDhere  of  the  home  will  need 
watering  at  least  once  every  24  hours,  and  towards  spring  when  there  is  more  sun- 
shine and  change  of  air  they  may  need  watering  twice  a  day.    Of  course,  you 
understand  that  some  plants  want  more  water  than  others.    Take  cacti,  for  example 
they  are  like  the  camel  and  are  used  to  going  without  a  drink  for  long  periods  of 
time,  in  fact,  they  should  not  be  watered  too  often,  but  should  be  kept  fairly 
dry  most  of  the  tine. 

A  big  Boston  fern,  or  any  rapid  growing  plant  with  a  lot  of  foliage 
drinks  up  the  water  quickly  and  so  additional  water  must  be  supplied  at  fairly 
frequent  intervals.    Plates  or  saucers,  usually  made  of  the  same  material  as 
the  clay  pots,  should  be  kept  underneath  each  and  every  flower  pot  in  the  house 
to  protect  the  floors  and  tables  in  case  the  plant  should  be  given  a  little  too 
much  water  and  a  part  of  it  drip  through  the  drainage  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.    Under  no  circumstances,  should  water  stand  in  these  saucers,  and  should 
water  run  through  the  soil  and  fill  the  saucer  it  should  be  immediately  emptied. 

House  plants  need  a.  bath  occasionally  to  remove  the  dust  from  their 
leaves  and  to  help  control  insects.    First  wash  them  in  water  containing  plenty 
of  soap,  any  good  household  soap  will  do,  then  rinse  the  foliage  with  clean 
water  that  is  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.    Do  not 
allow  the  soapy  water  to  get  into  the  soil  in  the  pots  as  soap  will  injure  the 
roots  of  the  plants. 

CLO S DIG-  AIINO  ulTCK-SNT :     Just  a  moment  Neighbor  Thompson.     Can  you  refer  the  owners 
of  house  plants  to  any  bulletin  that  will  help  them  in  solving  all  of  these 
problems  on  the  care  of  the  plants? 

Neighbor  Thompson:     I  am  sorry  that  no  such  bulletin  is  available. 
I  would  be  glad,  however,  to  send  anyone  a,  copy  of  this  talk,  or  a  little 
mimeographed  circular  on  the  care  of  house  plants,  or  both. 

ANNOUNCER;     Thank  you,  Neighbor  Thompson.    Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  concludes 
Neighbor  Thompson1 s  Primer  for  Town  Farmers  for  today. 
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PRIMER  FOE  TOM  FARMERS 


5,  ItMH^a^1  01 


Wednesday,  December  16,  1931. 


Speaking  Time:     10  minutes 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


ANftOui-j  CEMENT:  Neighbor  Thompson,  town- farmer  spokesman  for  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  again  on  hand  ready  to  present  his  usual  talk 

to  town  farmers  over  Station  .    Mr.  Thompson  is  going  to  talk 

today  about  Christmas  greens,  a  very  appropriate  subject  at  this  time. 
Neighbor  Thompson  


******* 


How  are  we  going  to  decorate  the  house  for  Christmas  this  year?"  was 
Mrs.  Thompson's  question  at  the  breakfast  table  this  morning,  "seems  to  me," 
she  continued,  11  that  we  ought  to  do  something  original  and  a  little  different. 

I  agreed  with  Mrs.  Thompson  that  we  should  depart  from  our  usual  cus- 
tom of  ranging  a  wreath  in  each  window  and  decorating  the  chandeliers  with 
branches  of  holly.    Of  course,  we  always  have  a  Christmas  tree,  for  while  the 
boys  are  pretty  well  grown  up,  we  all  enjoy  the  fun  of  decorating  the  tree, 
and  then  late-  on  Christmas  eve  slipping  the  presents  for  each  other  under  the 
tree. 

"What  can  we  do  that  would  really  be  original?"  was  Mrs.  Thompson's 
next  query? 

_         In  the  first  place,  I  began,  why  not  have  a  living  Christmas  tree 
tnxs  year  instead  of  one  of  those  that  have  been  cut  and  hauled  from  some 
l°Zt    I    I  ^d  article  in  one  of  the  papers  the  other  day  where  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  is  recommending  the  use 

tLl    it  6eS'  b°th  ind°°rs  ^  °^d0°rs.    The  article  went  on  to  say 

that  although  Christmas  tree  cutting  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the  forest 
^Tto  tr  forestry  principles,  many  of  the  Cnristmas  trees  ' 

coming  to  the  market  are  procured  by  what  might  be  termed  destructive  catting. 

fir  S°  t0  ^nursery  ^  Set  the  nurseryman  to  dig  a  spruce  or  a 

of  ^1  ^  J  ,f  ^  ar°Und  itj  PaCk  the  r00ts  in  a  *>°*  or  tub  with  plenty 
of  soil  around  them,  and  use  this  tree  for  an  indoor  Christmas  tree,  keeping 

secotoiearSs^i::d  wMie  it  is  in  *•     *•  *~  ^ 
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After  Christmas  the  tree  can  "be  moved  outdoors  and  kept  protected  un- 
til spring  then  planted  in  the  shrubbery  border,  or  if  the  weather  is  mild, 
it  can  bo  planted  out  immediately  after  Christmas.    That,  I  told  Mrs.  Thompson 
would  be  unique  and  different  from  any  Christmas  tree  we  have  had  in  all  of 
these  years.    Mrs.  Thompson  agreed  that  this  would  be  a  good  thing  and  later 
called  up  a  friend  of  ours  who  keeps  a  nursery  just  outside  of  town  and  ar- 
ranged with  him  to  save  a  nice  spruce  about  3  l/2  feet  in  height,  and  have  it 
ready  for  us  a  day  or  two  before  Christmas. 

That  gave  me  another  idea,  and  I  decided  to  secure  4  or  5  small  ever- 
greens taken  from  the  nursery  and  placed  in  small  boxes  for  our  house  decora- 
tions during  the  Christmas  period.    For  the  front  window,  for  example,  I  made 
a  long  box  that  will  just  fit  the  window  sill,  and  am  having  5  or  6  small 
evergreen  planted  in  this  box.    This,  by  the  way,  will  be  placed  outside  of  the 
window  where  the  plants  will  not  be  subjected  to  the  heat  and  dry  atmosphere  of 
the  house.    After  Christmas,  I  will  set  the  box  on  the  ground  and  in  the  spring, 
take  the  plants  out  of  the  box  and  set  them  in  my  shrubbery  borders.    The  sin- 
gle plants  will  be  used  indoors  as  table  decorations  and  around  the  Christmas 
tree. 

For  our  living-room  mantle  decorations,  I  am  fixing  up  two  fern  pans 
with  a  small  fern  plant  in  the  center  of  each,  then  planting  a  trailing  plant- 
commonly  called  Wandering  Jew  -  about  each  fern  and  trailing  down  over  the  pots 
and  the  mantlepi ece.    These  decorations  will  be  good  for  the  whole  winter,  and 
while  we  may  have  to  move  them  occasionally  to  where  they  will  get  some  sunshine, 
the  plants  that  I  am  using  stand  shading  pretty  well  and  will  give  us  something 
green  for  weeks  following  Christmas. 

For  our  dining  room  table  decoration,  I  have  secured  a  very  small  plant 
of  the  Araucaria,  commonly  called  Norfolk  Island  Pine.    This  little  pine  is 
often  grown  as  a  pot  plant  and  does  quite  well  as  a  house  plant,  so  when  I  saw 
the  plant  in  the  florist's  window,  I  decided  that  it  would  ideal  for  our  dining 
room  table.    The  only  objection  is  that  it  is  a  trifle  too  high  for  a  table  dec- 
oration, and  in  case  something  lower  is  wanted,  a  small  fern  might  be  substituted. 

Mrs.  Thompson  insists  that  we  must  have  two  or  three  wreaths  for  the 
windows  and  one  for  the  front  door,  but  there  is  an  old  gentleman  in  our  neigh- 
borhood who  goes  into  the  swamps  every  year  and  gathers  the  running  cedar  and 
holly  and  makes  wreaths  to  sell  to  the  neighbors.    He  gets  his  supplies  of 
greenery  from  a  farmer  who  has  a  large  area  of  swamp  land,  and  gathers  them 
very  carefully  so  that  he  does  not  destroy  the  natural  growth,  but  each  year 
more  is  produced. 

The  greenery  is  gathered  about  ten  days  before  Christmas  then  is  made 
into  the  wreaths,  and  the  wreaths  are  stored  in  a  moist,  cool  cellar  where  they 
keep  in  perfect  condition  until  the  day  before  Christmas  when  a  neighbor  takes 
the  old  man  in  his  automobile  and  goes  from  house  to  house  to  house  and  delivers 
the  wreaths  for  which  orders  have  been  taken  in  advance. 

By  this  method  we  do  not  feel  that  the  woods  is  being  robbed  of  its 
greenery,  and  at  the  same  time  we  are  helping  this  old  man  to  make  a  little 
extra  and  much  needed  money. 

Mrs.  Thompson  has  a  good  many  house  plants  that  we  use  in  different 
parts  of  the  house  as  a  part  of  our  Christmas  decorations.    These  include  ferns, 
one  or  two  palms,  a  pandanus  or  screw  pine,  and  a  wealth  of  blooming  begonias. 
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Ordinarily,  these  are  all  kept  in  the  sunny  south  window,  "but  at  Christmas 
time  the  test  of  the  plants  are  all  dressed  hp  with  paper  coverings  over  their 
pots  and  are  placed  on  the  sideboard,  on  the  lihrary  table,  and  even  in  the 
guest  chamber,  in  case  we  should  happen  to  have  gaests  over  Christmas.  We 
find  the  potted  blooming  and  foliage  plants  fully  as  satisfactory  for  this 
kind  of  decoration  as  cut  flowers,  and  they  last  much  longer. 

Hoy/,  we  happen  to  live  in  a  section  where  pines  grow  naturally,  in 
fact,  certain  of  these  pines  become  what  you  might  almost  call  weeds  on  some 
farms.    Even  where  the  pines  are  being  grown  for  reforestation  there  are  nu- 
merous small  ones  that  need  to  be  thinned  out  to  give  the  larger  ones  more 
room  in  which  to  develop. 

Three  or  four  days  before  Christmas,  I  make  it  my  business  to  pay  a  .  .. 
visit  to  a  farmer  several  miles  in  the  country  who  has  acres  of  these  pines, 
and  with  his  permission,  I  go  into  his  piny  groves  and  cut  out  a  couple  of 
bundles  of  small  trees  and  branches  that  I  can  use  for  decorating  the  house. 

Last  year,  I  hit  upon  what  I  considered  a  rather  clever  idea  of  decora- 
ting the  porch  pillars  and  banisters  with  these  pine  boughs.    We  have  growing 
just  in  front  of  the  porch  a  spruce  tree  that  we  use  for  an  outdoor  Christmas 
tree  with  electric  lights  upon  it.    By  decorating  the  porch  pillars  and  banis- 
ters with  the  pine  Doughs  and  adding  a  few  small  electric  lights  a  wonderful 
holiday  effect,  is    produced.     I  would  not  recommend  this,  except  in  cases  where 
the  pine  Doughs  can  "be  secured  without  detriment  to  the  forest. 

Holly,  once  so  plentiful,  is  "becoming  more  and  more  scarce  as  the  years 
go  by,  and  until  somebody  makes  a  real  business  of  growing  holly  for  the  mar- 
ket, we  are  going  to  have  to  be  a  little  careful  to  conserve  the  supply.  Tor 
this  reason,  we  do  not  use  holly  very  much  in  our  present  day  Christmas  deco- 
rations. 

A  friend  of  mine  has  just  tol&  me  that  a  way  has  been  found  to  root 
the  cuttings  of  holly  and  that  quite  large  commercial  plantings  of  holly  are 
now  being  made.    You  see  only  some  holly  trees  have  berries  upon  them,  and  there 
is  no  way  that  you  can  tell  whether  a  small  holly  plant  grown  from  seed  will 
be  of  the  kind  that  bears  the  red  berries  until  it  is  several  years  old, but 
by  propagating  by  means  of  cuttings  and  taking  the  cuttings  from  trees  that 
have  berries  upon  them  the  growers  can  be  sure  of  having  the  right  kind  in  their 
plantings.    I  suppose  that  some  of  these  days  we  will  be  planting  hedges  of 
these  small  holly  trees  and  having  our  own  holly  for  Christmas. 

Another  type  of  living  plant  decoration  for  Christmas  is  the  bulbs,  es- 
pecially the  narcissus  grown  in  dishes  filled  with  pebbles  and  water.    Of  course 
it  would  be  too  late  now  to  plant  these  narcissus  bulbs  and  have  them  in  bloom 
for  Christmas,  but  no  doubt  you  can  buy  one  or  two  of  the  dishes  at  the  florist. 
Hext  year  if  you  keep  it  in  mind  you  can  buy  new  bulbs  and  use  the  same  dishes 
and  pebbles  over  again. 

Mrs.  Thompson  and  I  have  decided  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  green 
Christmas  in  our  home,  but  most  of  the  greenery  will  be  in  the  form  of  living 
plants  that  we  can  keep  and  use  afterwards.    There  won't  be  much  of  a  bonfire 
of  Christmas  greens  at  our  hotise  after  Christmas  this  year. 
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Sneaking  Time :    10  Minutes 

AM0U1TC2]; XTT :  Wednesday,  December  23,  and  ITeighbor  Thompson  is  again  with  us 
ready  to  give  you  another  Primer  for  Town  Farmers,  Drought  to  you  through  the 

cooperation  of  Station    and  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture . 

Today,  ITeigiibor  Thompson  is  full  of  thoughts  of  Christmas  and  naturally  his 
talk  has  to  do  with  the  Christmas  holiday.    All  right  Neighbor. 


— oouoo — 


Day  after  tomorrow  is  Christinas.    Hobody  has  to  "be  told  that  Christmas 
is  so  near  because  everywhere  about  the  house  there  is  an  air  of  secrecy,  and 
also  the  outward  preparations  for  the  holiday.    The  Christmas  tree  has  been 
delivered,  and  is  on  the  front  porch  ready  to  be  brought  into  the  house  and 
decorated  with  ornaments  and  electric  lights.    The  wreaths  for  the  windows  have 
been  delivered  by  the  old  man  who  makes  wreaths  for  the  whole  neighborhood,  and 
tomorrow  night  we  will  hang  them  in  their  places. 

Last  week,  I  told  you  about  live  Christmas  trees  and  Christmas  greens  in 
general.    ~.e  are  living  up  to  our  own  advice  this  year  and  have  secured  a  living 
Christmas  tree.    It  came  from  a  nearby  nursery  and  the  nurseryman  planted  it  in 
a  small  wooden  tub  that  I  provided.    Now,  all  that  remains  to  be  done  is  to 
bring  the  tree  into  the  house  at  the  last  moment  and  put  on  the  decorations. 
He  will  decorate  the  tub  in  ^hich  the  tree  is  planted  with  evergreen  and  holly 
purchased  on  the  market. 

Our  "bojs  are  getting  pretty  well  grown  up,  but  they  still  enjoy  Christ- 
mas at  home,  and,  of  course,  Christmas  would  not  be  Christmas  without  a  tree  and 
all  tha,t  goes  with  it.    As  I  said  last  week,  our  decorations  will  not  be  elab- 
orate, but  carefully  arranged  so  as  to  give  the  house  the  air  of  Christmas  cheer 
that  we  so  much  enjoy. 

Mother  is  busy  getting  things  ready  for  the  Christmas  dinner.    Early  in 
the  week  she  secured  her  supply  of  nuts  and  raisins  and  all  the  goodies  that  we 
like  to  nibble  at  on  Christmas  day,'  especially  after  dinner.    It  goes  without 
saying  that  we  will  have  a,  good  dinner,  a  considerable  part  of  which  will  come 
from  our  own  fruit  and  vegetable  cellar,  and  much  of  this  was  grown  in  our  own 
garden  the  past  summer. 
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What  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  mainly  today  is  Christmas  cheer.  Making 
the  house  bright  and  attractive  is  one  way  of  promoting  Christmas  cheer  in  the 
home  and.  this  can  be  done  to  some  degree  by  decorations  and  by  the  use  of  elec- 
tric lights,  but  that  is  not  the  phase  of  Christmas  cheer  that  I  want  to  talk 
about.    Home  decorations  are  all  right  in  their  way  and  the  lights  and  greenery, 
and  a  fire  in  the  open  fireplace,  helps  to  promote  cheer,  but  what  I  mean  is 
more  than  just  this  superficial  make-up,  and  goes  beyond  the  home  and  to  the 
homes  of  others,  some  of  whom  may  perhaps  be  less  fortunate  than  you  and  I. 

At  Thanksgiving  time  the  G-irl  Scout  troup  in  our  neighborhood  made  up  a 
basket  to  give  to  some  needy  family,  and  when  they  came  to  look  around  our  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  they  found  that  all  of  the  families  were  well  supplied, 
one  or  more  members  of  each  family  were  working  and  had  plenty,  then  it  occurred 
to  the  scout  leader  to  call  up  the  president  of  the  Associated  Charity  group  of 
the  county,  and  it  didn't  take  her  long  to  find  a  place  for  that  basket  and  for 
many  more  baskets  that  were  contributed  by  the  many  different  groups  of  people. 
Now,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  family  in  our  whole  neighborhood  that  will 
not  have  the  makings  of  Christmas  day  after  tomorrow,  but  I  do  know  that  not  far 
away  there  are  families  where  the  head  of  the  family  has  been  out  of  work  for 
weeks,  and  where  there  will  be  very  little  Christmas  unless  somebody  provides 
it,  and  we  are  going  to  help. 

Last  year,  before  Christmas,  the  members  of  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department, 
took  one  of  the  fire  trucks  and  went  all  over  the  community  and  gathered  to- 
gether great  numbers  of  toys  that  the  many  children  had  played  with  during  the 
year,  and  perhaps  became  tired, of .     Some  of  the  toys  were  broken,  and  some  needed 
repainting,  but  the  toys  were  assembled  at  the  fire  house  and  the  boys  got  to- 
gether evenings,  painted  and  repaired  them,  and  then  before  Christmas  turned 
them  over  to  the  Associated  Charities  for  distribution  to  the  hundreds  of  child- 
ren whose  parents  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  toys  for  them.    These  firemen 
didn't  depend  entirely  upon  Santa.  Claus  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
children,  but  they  provided  plenty  of  cheer  and  enjoyment  for  hundreds  of  boys 
and  girls  whose  Christmas  trees  would  have  been  pretty  bare  if  the  fire  laddies 
had  not  done  their  part. 

How,  on  day  after  tomorrow  most  of  us  will  have  a  holiday  and  we'll  sit 
around  our  firesides  and  enjoy  our  homes.    Many  of  us  will  tal^e  this  opportunity 
to  do  e.  lot  of  reading.    Perhaps  some  of  us  will  read  our  garden  magazines,  and 
perhaps  we  may  make  a  few  plans  for  our  gardens  next  year.    To  those  of  us  who 
enjoy  gardening  this  will  bring  pleasant  thoughts,  and  pleasant  thoughts  go  a 
long  ways  toward  promoting  that  spirit  of  cheerfulness  that  we  all  want  in  our 
homes  on  Christmas. 

Then,  there  is  the  pleasure  of  having  the  neighbors'  kiddies  come  in  to 
see  your  Christmas  tree,  and  to  show  their  presents,  and  you  must  go  over  to 
their  house  to  see  their  tree,  and  so  the  day  will  be  spent  for  most  of  us,  main- 
ly in  having  a  good  time  and  enjoying  ourselves,  but  at  the  same  time  spreading 
a  little  Christmas  cheer  among  others. 

Perhaps  Christmas  will  be  a  good  time  for  some  of  us  to  overhaul  the 
house  plants,  clean  off  any  old  or  yellowing  leaves,  inspect  the  plants  for  the 
presence  of  insects,  place  a  little  new  soil  around  the  plants,  rearrange  them 
in  the  sunny  south  window,  and  possibly  we  will  "add  one  or  two  new  plants  pur- 
chased on  the  market,  or,  from  the  florist.    We  don't  want  to  undertake  anything 
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very  strenuous  on  Christmas  day,  nothing  that  will  interfere  with  our  full  en- 
joyment of  the  day,  but  these  are  numerous  little  things  that  we  can  do  a  "bout 
the  house  that  will  make  it  just  a  little  more  cheerful. 

T7e  have  an  open  fireplace  in  our  living  room,  and  I  always  feel  rather 
sorry  for  those  who  do  not  have  open  fireplaces.    I  don't  mean  one  of  those 
fireplaces  in  which  there  is  a  set  of  gas  logs,  but  a  real  old-fashioned  open 
fireplace  in  which  you  "burn  wood.    First,  you  put  in  the  bach-log,  or  yule-log 
as  it  used  to  be  called,  then  you  place  the  andirons,  and  the  smaller  wood  and 
"build  your  fire.    By  and  "by  along  in  the  evening,  it  burns  down  to  a  clear  bed 
of  coals,  then  the  fun  that  the  kiddies  can  have  toasting  marshmellows ,  or,  ever- 
roasting  chestnuts  over  the  coals. 

,to 

Before  Christmas,  we  always  go/ the  woods  and  cut  a  number  of  long,  slender 
sticks,  these  are  sharpened  at  one  end  for  toasting  the  mar shmal lows.    Then  there 
is  popcorn,  and  the  fun  that  you  can  have  popping  it,  and  after  it  is  buttered 
and  salted,  you  place  it  in  a  pan  and  set  it  before  the  open  fireplace  where  it 
will  keep  hot,  and  once  in  a  while  reach  for  a  handful,  and  with  the  radio 
turned  low,  and  the  glow  of  the  fire  casting  shadows  about  the  room  —  that's 
real  Christmas  cheer. 

Many  of  you  will  have  outdoor  Christmas  trees  on  your  lawns  all  lighted 
with  electric  lights  and  making  your  whole  home  surroundings  bright  and  cheerful 
on  Christmas  evening.    Many  neighborhoods  will  have  community  Christmas  trees, 
either  indoors  or  out  in  the  open,  on  the  school  grounds  or  in  some  prominent 
place  near  the  road  or  street  where  everybody  can  enjoy  it. 

Last  Christmas,  instead  of  having  presents  on  the  community  tree  for  all 
the  kiddies,  we  reversed  the  order  of  things  and  had  each  one,  old  and  young, 
bring  something  for  the  needy  families,  and  after  everything  was  assembled,  it 
was  sorted  and  ma.de  into  packages,  and  delivered  to  poor  folks.    There  were 
shoes  and  clothing,  canned  goods,  flour,  sugar,  meats,  and  an  abundance  of  fresh 
fruits.     Special  packages  were  made  up  and  sent  to  people  who  were  sick. 

After  it  was  all  over,  everybody  agreed  that  this  was  the  ideal  way  to 
have  a  community  Christmas,  because  so  many  more  people  were  reached  and  made 
happy  than  by  the  old  way  of  giving  among  ourselves.    We  spreo,d  our  Christmas 
cheer  far  beyond  our  own  community,  and  everybody  pronounced  it  the  best  Christ- 
mas we  have  ever  had,  and  we  are  going  to  do  the  same  thing  again  this  year. 

AMOUNCjMENT :      That's  the  neighborly  spirit,  Neighbor  Thompson  I  —    And  we  all 

wish  you  a  Happy  Christmas  and  but  you  can  tell  us  about  your  plans  for  the 

New  Year  this  time  next  week.  You  have  just  heard  Mr.  Thompson  in  his  Primer 

for  Town  Farmers  which  comes  to  you  as  a  presentation  of  Station   and  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 


